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THE  TRUTH 

SHALL  MAKE  YOU  FREE 


Out 

GEORGE  W.  CARPENTER 

There  is  an  African  proverb  which  says: 
Tumitti  tembwa,  sikina  mankondo ,  "You  have  sent  for  the  whirlwind; 
brace  up  your  plantains."  That  proverb  expresses  the  summons  which 
Africa  sends  to  us  today.  The  whirlwind  has  indeed  been  sent  for,  and  is 
on  the  way.  Irresistibly  and  irrevocably  the  peoples  of  Africa  are  being 
drawn  within  the  sweep  of  modern  world  forces.  Young  men  all  over  the 
continent  are  being  drafted  for  military  service  or  for  labor;  mines  and 
plantations  and  industries  are  growing  with  fresh  impetus  because  of  the 
war;  governments  are  reaching  the  remotest  areas,  not  only  with  white 
men’s  conceptions  of  law  and  order,  but  increasingly  too  with  new  ideas 
of  health  and  sanitation,  new  crops  and  agricultural  patterns,  new  ideas  of 
social  patterns  and  relationships,  new  responsibilities  for  chiefs  and  people, 
new  goals  of  gradual  emergence  from  tribal  ways  into  autonomous  nation¬ 
hood.  Roads,  railways,  airplanes,  postal  services  and  radio  are  bringing  the 
vast  complexities  of  the  world’s  life  to  the  threshold  of  every  village  and 
hut.  The  whirlwind  of  change  is  already  sweeping  away  old  familiar  ways, 
old  patterns  and  landmarks,  and  it  has  only  begun  to  blow. 

So  we  must  brace  the  plantains;  we  must  enable  the  African  people  to 
weather  the  storms  of  change  and  keep  their  bearings  amid  the  cataclysmic 
forces  resulting  from  the  impact  of  an  alien  civilization.  We  must  provide 
the  means  of  interpretation  and  reorientation.  The  importance  of  Christian 
literature  to  this  end  needs  no  emphasis. 

But  the  task  of  providing  Christian  literature  is  nowhere  more  complex 
and  difficult  than  in  Africa.  Of  the  2000  or  so  languages  that  exist  in  the 
world  today  nearly  half  are  spoken  in  Africa.  From  800  to  1000  distinct 
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tongues  are  found  there.  You  will  find  isolated  communities  of  a  few 
thousand  people  with  a  language  all  their  own.  You  will  find  areas  where 
two  or  three  distinct  tribes  intermingle,  yet  each  group  jealously  guards 
its  own  tongue  and  zealously  hands  it  on  to  succeeding  generations.  By  and 
large  language  has  been  a  divisive  rather  than  a  unifying  influence  in  the 
life  of  Africa.  On  the  other  hand  you  will  find  here  and  there  single  great 
languages  spoken  by  millions  and  understood  over  wide  areas.  And  in 
other  regions  again  you  will  find  trade  languages  growing  up  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  communication  among  the  many  tribes  along  the  great  trade 
routes,  or  between  people  and  the  officials  who  rule  them. 

Many  of  the  details  of  the  language  map  of  Africa  are  still  unknown  to 
us.  Basic  research  still  remains  to  be  done  in  locating  languages,  defining 
language  areas,  elucidating  relationships  between  different  tongues,  and  so 
providing  a  more  adequate  basis  for  the  selection  of  a  few  key  languages 
for  literary  development.  For  want  of  this  fundamental  knowledge  much 
effort  is  misdirected.  For  instance  the  whole  Bible  has  been  published  in  a 
tongue  which  has  since  been  found  to  be  a  border  jargon  between  two 
major  language  groups,  spoken  only  in  half  a  dozen  villages  and  quite 
unintelligible  anywhere  else.  Similar  mistakes  are  bound  to  occur  until  this 
basic  research  is  carried  out,  and  until  area  literature  committees  are  formed 
to  guide  literary  work  into  constructive  channels. 

But  a  vast,  an  almost  inconceivable,  amount  of  work  has  already  been 
done  in  providing  Africa  with  Christian  literature.  The  Bible  in  whole  or 
in  part  has  been  published  in  more  than  300  African  languages.  Grammars 
and  dictionaries  exist  for  most  of  them,  some  rudimentary,  some  scholarly 
and  exhaustive.  Literatures  are  growing  up  in  scores  of  tongues;  sometimes 
haltingly,  where  a  few  hard-pressed  missionaries,  driven  by  a  desperate 
sense  of  the  need  for  literature,  have  added  writing  and  translating  to  their 
many  other  tasks;  sometimes  with  verve  and  vigor  where  African  writers 
of  ability  have  arisen  and  begun  to  share  in  creating  a  truly  indigenous 
vernacular  literature. 

We  must  not  forget  one  further  fact:  practically  the  whole  of  Africa  is 
parcelled  out  under  the  linguistic  domination  of  alien  races.  English, 
French,  Afrikaans  and  Flemish,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Arabic 
are  found  superimposed  on  the  indigenous  tongues.  Linguistic  policy  varies 
from  one  colony  to  another.  British  colonies,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the 
findings  of  the  African  Missionary  Conference  at  Le  Zoute,  Belgium,  in 
1926,  generally  favor  the  use  of  the  local  vernacular,  or  of  some  major 
tongue  closely  akin  to  it,  for  elementary  education.  English  is  introduced 
as  a  second  tongue  and  plays  a  gradually  increasing  role  until  it  becomes 
the  sole  medium  of  instruction  in  the  higher  classes.  The  Belgian  policy  is 
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similar.  But  in  French  and  Portuguese  colonies,  and  in  Liberia,  all  teaching 
must  be  done  in  the  language  of  government.  Vernacular  literatures  do  not 
thrive  under  this  policy,  yet  relatively  few  Africans  learn  enough  of  the 
government  language  to  express  themselves  effectively  in  it,  or  to  read  it 
intelligently;  and,  apart  from  the  missions,  there  is  little  attempt  to  provide 
literature  in  those  languages  which  is  African  in  background  and  viewpoint 
and  adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  African  peoples.  It  is  reported, 
for  instance,  that  an  American  health  reader  used  in  Liberian  schools  con¬ 
tains  a  statement  that  "to  avoid  taking  cold  in  wet  weather  it  is  advisable 
to  ride  to  school  on  the  street-car."  Such  advice  is  not  particularly  helpful 
to  Liberian  village  children  who  have  never  even  seen  a  city  street,  let 
alone  a  street-car. 

The  provision  of  Christian  literature  on  an  adequate  scale  for  Africa’s 
needs  is  thus  a  great  and  clamant  need.  Today  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
African  children  and  young  people  are  being  taught  to  read  each  year  in 
Christian  schools.  Other  hundreds  of  thousands,  a  bit  older,  are  lapsing 
back  each  year  into  illiteracy  for  want  of  effective  stimulus  to  keep  on 
reading.  This  situation  is  not  without  analogies  here  at  home.  How  many 
of  us,  who  studied  algebra  in  our  youth,  have  since  forgotten  it  all  because 
we  never  found  any  real  use  for  it?  To  the  African,  reading  is  apt  to  be 
like  algebra  to  us,  a  decorative  frill  of  schooling,  quite  unrelated  to  the 
practical  daily  concerns  of  living.  Yet  thousands  of  Africans  are  reaching 
out — vitally  and  desperately  concerned  to  understand  the  new  and  larger 
world  into  which  they  are  emerging,  to  grow  in  their  mastery  of  its  ideas 
and  its  skills,  to  make  its  heritage  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  their  own. 
All  the  kinds  of  books  and  periodicals  that  will  help  them  do  this  are 
needed,  and  will  not  lack  for  readers  when  they  appear.  A  vastly  augmented 
program  of  planning,  production,  and  promotion  is  required.  Central 
literature  committees  exist  in  a  few  areas  already;  many  more  are  required. 
Local  planning  groups  in  each  language  area,  working  with  the  central 
committees,  must  function  more  effectively  than  they  have  heretofore, 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  fresh  realization  of  the  central  importance  of 
Christian  literature  to  the  growth  and  stability  of  the  Christian  community. 
Writers  and  translators,  both  Africans  and  non-Africans  must  be  found, 
developed,  and  encouraged.  Presses  and  publication  agencies  must  be 
strengthened  in  staff  and  resources;  and  the  sale  and  use  of  Christian  litera¬ 
ture  must  be  systematically  promoted. 

This  program  is  already  far  on  the  way  to  realization.  The  International 
Committee  for  Christian  Literature  for  Africa,  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Margaret  Wrong,  whose  outstanding  ability  is  known  to  many  of 
you,  has  already  done  much  to  arouse  fresh  and  growing  activity  in  the 
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field  of  Christian  literacy  throughout  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  constantly  developing  fresh  literary  productions,  vital  and  inter¬ 
pretative  in  content,  timely,  varied,  interesting,  and  practical;  making  them 
known  as  widely  as  possible,  and  making  them  available  for  translation 
or  adaptation  wherever  they  are  wanted.  Government  and  private  agencies, 
including  commercial  publishing  houses,  as  well  as  missions,  have  been 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  African  literature,  and  much  helpful  collabo¬ 
ration  has  resulted.  Local  groups  and  individuals  have  had  their  horizons 
broadened,  and  collaboration  in  language  areas  and  occasionally  on  a 
colony-wide  scale  is  developing.  Larger  funds  are  being  allocated  to  pub¬ 
lishing,  the  practical  problems  of  African  presses  are  being  worked  out 
through  collaboration  and  joint  planning,  and  even  during  the  war  con¬ 
siderable  advance  is  being  made  in  some  areas  in  the  production  of  locally 
needed  literature.  Under  the  leadership  of  this  committee  two  periodicals, 
"Listen”  in  English  and  "L’Evangile  en  Afrique”  in  French,  have  been 
established  to  provide  simple  reading  material  for  students  and  others  who 
are  beginning  to  be  at  home  in  those  languages.  Few  bodies  can  point  to 
a  finer  record  of  accomplishment  and  growing  momentum  than  this 
committee. 

As  we  face  the  years  ahead  it  is  quite  dear  that  much  closer  collabora¬ 
tion  between  missions  and  governments,  in  this  as  in  other  fields,  must 
be  expected.  Heretofore,  language  study  and  literature  development  has 
been  very  largely  if  not  exclusively  an  interest  of  the  missions.  The  war 
has  focussed  public  attention  on  the  welfare  and  development  of  subject 
peoples.  Governments  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  direct  concern  with  every 
interest  and  activity  tending  to  such  development.  The  programs  of  public 
health,  agricultural  and  economic  betterment,  and  social  and  political 
advancement  which  are  taking  form  in  almost  every  colony  are  inevitably 
concerned  with  mass  education  of  the  people,  which  depends  in  turn  on 
the  development  of  literacy  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Thus  the  long 
years  of  pioneer  study  of  African  languages  and  of  African  life  which  the 
missionaries  have  contributed  will  come  to  larger  and  more  rapid  fruition 
than  we  could  have  dreamed  a  few  years  ago. 

But  it  remains  to  us  to  guard  this  movement  against  the  tendency  to 
secularization  and  sterilization  which  has  so  grievously  permeated  life  and 
education  in  our  home  lands.  The  spiritual  basis  of  life  is  very  real  to  the 
African;  we  must  see  that  it  is  not  negated  by  an  interpretation  of  nature 
that  leaves  God  out  of  account.  The  African  heritage  of  culture  is  rich 
in  value;  this  too  must  find  full  expression  in  African  literature  so  that 
the  generation  of  tomorrow  may  not  be  spiritual  orphans  without  a  sense 
of  deep  rootage  in  the  past  of  their  people. 
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Furthermore,  to  a  very  large  degree,  the  initiative  will  continue  to  lie 
in  our  hands  if  we  will  have  it  so.  Governments  have  many  concerns,  our 
concern  is  single  and  unique — the  fulness  of  life  for  all  peoples  through 
the  mediation  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ.  As  we  work  with  our  African 
friends  to  that  end  we  shall  keep  finding  new  ways  to  help  each  other. 
Some  of  those  ways  may  set  fresh  patterns  for  growth  which  governments 
will  be  happy  to  take  up  and  develop.  This  is  happening  today,  for 
instance,  in  the  matter  of  adult  literacy,  where  several  African  govern¬ 
ments  are  deeply  interested  in  the  problem  which  Frank  Laubach  forced 
on  our  attention  through  his  pioneering  in  its  solution. 

But  if  there  is  to  be  effective  collaboration  with  governments  there 
must  first  be  a  deepening  fellowship  among  ourselves,  an  eagerness  to 
work  together  wherever  possible  rather  than  a  timid  acceptance  of  coopera¬ 
tion  where  it  cannot  be  helped.  Only  by  clearing  away  all  petty  obstacles 
can  we  provide  the  channel  through  which  God  can  work  effectively  to 
accomplish  his  purposes  in  the  great  task  to  which  He  has  called  us.  Let 
us  see  that  that  channel  is  fully  open. 


George  W.  Carpenter,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  is  edu¬ 
cational  secretary  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Council. 
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It  is  an  inspiration  to  me  to  see  the  mother 
churches  planning  the  post-war  world  missions. 

I  would  like  to  present  the  picture  of  "China  Struggles  with  Mass  Edu¬ 
cation”  in  three  periods. 

The  first  period  is  the  hundred  years  of  quiet  preparation.  In  China, 
we  have  a  beautiful  proverb,  saying,  "You  plant  flowers  in  one  year. 
You  plant  trees  in  ten  years,  but  you  plant  men  in  a  hundred  years.”  In 
the  last  hundred  years,  with  your  prayers,  your  money,  you  sent  missionaries 
to  China.  Here  I  will  tell  you  the  real  story  which  the  missionaries  them¬ 
selves  are  too  modest  to  tell.  In  the  field  of  mass  education,  your  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  achieved  two  great  new  discoveries.  The  first  is  that  they 
have  discovered  that  the  several  hundred  million  Chinese  common  people 
are  teachable  and  capable  of  learning.  The  second  is  that  they  have  in¬ 
vented  new  methods  of  learning  Chinese  and  new  systems  of  teaching 
Chinese. 

Every  Sunday,  because  of  your  rich  Christian  gifts  to  us,  Sunday  Schools 
for  all  ages  have  been  carried  on  all  over  China.  Many  books  have  been 
written  in  simple  Chinese  for  beginners.  The  most  important  and  perma¬ 
nent  contribution,  I  should  say,  is  that  the  Bible  has  been  so  correctly 
translated  into  Chinese.  The  missionaries  dared  to  adopt  the  Chinese 
spoken  language  as  the  language  for  the  Bible. 

Again,  because  of  your  missionaries  and  their  work  among  the  common 
Chinese  people,  our  Chinese  scholars  and  leaders  were  made  to  think  about 
some  kind  of  education  for  the  common  people. 

This  is  the  first  period,  one  hundred  years  of  quiet  preparation. 

In  the  second  period  China  rediscovered  her  own  common  people  and 
began  mass  education. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  the  first  World  War,  James 
Yen,  the  founder  of  mass  education  in  China,  while  serving  the  Chinese 
coolies  in  France,  caught  a  new  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  the  illiterate 
Chinese  coolies.  He  rediscovered  the  common  people  and  he  devised  for 
them  the  one-thousand  character  in  basic  Chinese.  He  taught  them  ten 
words  each  day,  and  they  learned  one  thousand  characters  in  four  months. 
They  could  read  newspapers  and  write  letters  home. 
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After  the  first  World  War,  James  Yen  and  his  associates  returned  to 
China  as  pioneers  in  mass  education.  James  Yen  chose  Ting-Hsien  as  the 
experimental  center,  as  social  human  laboratory.  Since  1919,  James  Yen’s 
mass  education  system  and  his  thousand-character  basic  Chinese  readers 
have  been  very  popular  all  over  China. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Hu  Shih  started  the  "mass  education  literature 
movement.’’  Dr.  Hu  Shih  was  the  first  one  who  publicly  declared  that  the 
spoken  language  should  be  adopted  for  literary  use.  It  was  a  happy  moment 
to  see  all  these  non-Christian  scholars  definitely  recognize  our  Chinese 
Bible  translation  as  the  standard  spoken  language. 

Between  1920  and  1931,  because  of  James  Yen’s  new  experiment  in 
Ting-Hsien,  and  Hu  Shih’s  new  movement  in  mass  education  literature, 
several  hundred  places  tried  many  different  experiments  in  mass  educa¬ 
tion.  The  most  famous  one  was  led  by  Mr.  Liang  Shu-Ming.  Mr.  Liang 
is  a  great  scholar  and  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in  local  government  reform. 

Then  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  churches,  theological  seminaries,  Chris¬ 
tian  universities  like  Yenching  and  Cheeloo,  carried  out  mass  education 
projects.  Particularly  I  want  to  point  out  the  Rural  Church  Department' 
of  Nanking  Theological  Seminary  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Price  which  began  the  great  task  of  preparing  rural  church  pastors  to  help 
mass  education  in  the  million  villages  in  China. 

By  the  year  1932  the  Central  government  and  our  President,  Generalis¬ 
simo  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  inspired  by  hundreds  of  scattered  mass  education 
projects,  began  to  have  great  interest  in  mass  education.  The  original  plan 
was  to  have  one  five-year  plan  from  1935  to  1939,  followed  by  two  four- 
year  plans,  expected  to  wipe  out  illiteracy  by  the  year  1949.  The  Japanese 
invasion  came  suddenly  in  1937.  Our  losses  have  been  heavy,  but  the  new 
gains  in  mass  education  have  been  great. 

Thus  in  1937  began  the  third  period,  of  great  dispersion  and  advance¬ 
ment  in  mass  education.  Many  experimental  centers  were  destroyed,  but 
the  leaders  were  greatly  dispersed  and  vastly  scattered  all  over  Free  China 
and  have  helped  to  build  up  a  new  China.  The  result  has  been  that  many 
new  miracles  have  been  happening  in  war-time  China. 

James  Yen  and  his  associates  left  North  China  and  came  down  to 
Central  China,  helping  a  most  thorough,  extensive  program  in  both  Hunan 
and  Kiang-Si  provinces.  It  was  a  great  success. 

As  everywhere  there  is  need  of  trained  leaders,  James  Yen  founded  the 
first  "National  College  of  Reconstruction’’  near  Chungking. 

In  the  Chinese  army,  along  the  2,000  miles  of  front  lines,  at  least  five 
million  farmer  soldiers  have  received  their  lessons  in  mass  education.  Then 
at  the  rear  all  over  Free  China,  we  have  at  least  ten  million  reserves 
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receiving  mass  education.  In  spite  of  the  war,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
was  able  to  carry  on  the  mass  education  work.  Up  to  1940,  forty-five  mil¬ 
lion  Chinese  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write. 

The  "Ministry  of  Education"  planned  a  new  program,  a  five-year  plan 
for  mass  education  from  1941-1945.  Cooperating  with  the  "new  county 
system,"  we  are  hoping  to  wipe  out  90 c/c  of  the  illiteracy  in  China  at  the 
end  of  1945.  But  we  shall  still  have  in  the  most  remote  border-lands  the 
other  \0c/c  of  illiterates.  We  are  expecting  to  start  work  with  them  in 
1946  and  complete  it  in  1949. 

In  the  nation-wide  mass  education  movement,  the  churches,  Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A.,  theological  seminaries  and  other  Christian  institutions  are  also 
helping. 

I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  the  story  of  the  university  students  who 
walked  hundreds  of  miles  with  me  to  the  border-land  to  serve  the  tribes 
as  mass  education  teachers,  nor  to  tell  you  about  many  other  projects 
undertaken  by  both  Christian  and  non-Christian  agencies. 

Yes,  the  last  hundred  years  China  has  struggled  with  mass  education 
and  has  achieved  something.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning;  it  is  the  key. 
With  the  key  of  mass  education,  the  door  for  new  evangelism  in  China 
is  wide  open !  And  this  new  evangelism  should  cost  no  more  than  we  are 
spending  for  war.  The  last  hundred  years,  both  your  missionaries  and 
Chinese  workers  have  done  great  wonders.  But  still  greater  things  will 
happen  in  the  next  hundred  years. 

Do  we  dare  to  pray  for  the  next  hundred  years’  Christian  adventure 
in  China? 

Do  we  dare  trust  the  Lord  and  invest  our  best  in  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prises  in  China? 

Do  we  still  have  the  same  old  but  new  faith  to  march  forward? 

We  have  the  same  "faith  of  our  fathers."  As  the  great  missionary 
William  Carey  once  said: 

"Expect  great  things  from  God, 

Attempt  great  things  for  God." 


Newton  Chiang  is  professor  in 
Nanking  Theological  Seminary. 
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The  so-called  Moslem  world  has  felt  the 
extraordinary  new  contact  between  West  and  East,  brought  about  by  the 
second  World  War,  at  almost  every  point  from  Morocco  to  Mindanao. 
One  has  only  to  think  of  such  Moslem  areas  as  Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli- 
tania,  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  Iran,  Moslem  India,  Sumatra  and  Java  to  have 
some  of  the  greatest  battle  grounds  of  the  war,  as  well  as  many  storm 
centers  of  political  tension,  flash  into  mind.  How  could  the  Moslem  fail 
to  be  completely  alert  when  he  has  been  literally  bombed  into  an  unfor¬ 
gettable  realization  that  the  westerner  is  very  much  in  his  midst? 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  close  contacts  brought  about  by  the 
airplane,  the  armies  of  occupation  and  swarms  of  western  cultural  agents 
and  relief  workers  will  result  in  both  disillusionment  and  in  a  new  recep¬ 
tivity  to  western  influence.  As  to  the  former,  we  Americans  are  largely 
losing  the  advantage  which  a  certain  aloofness  from  European  power 
politics  has  given  us  in  the  past.  As  an  ally  of  Britain,  France  and  Russia, 
with  our  armies  sharing  in  the  occupation  of  many  Moslem  countries, 
America  is  no  longer  only  the  fabulous  El  Dorado  whose  great  distance 
lent  enchantment  to  the  view  in  Moslem  eyes.  We  must  realize  that  no 
army  of  occupation,  however  well-intentioned,  can  fail  to  cause  resentment 
in  the  hearts  of  the  nationals  of  the  country.  Moreover,  our  admiration 
for  the  devotion  of  the  men  in  the  armed  forces  must  not  let  us  blink 
the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  some  American  soldiers  in  occupied  countries 
is  beneath  the  standard  set  by  missionaries,  hitherto  almost  the  only  Amer¬ 
icans  whom  "the  Moslems  in  the  street’’  ever  knew'.  Undoubtedly  we  shall 
find  that  American  prestige  will  have  many  cracks  in  it  when  the  war  ends. 

Moslems  are  completely  alert  also  to  see  what  comes  of  the  Teheran 
declaration  of  the  triumvirate  as  to  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Iran.  If  deeds  follow  words  in  this,  not  only  as  regards  Iran 
but  as  to  the  other  Islamic  states,  a  fruitful  spirit  of  trust  is  possible 
between  West  and  East;  if  not,  the  fierce  nationalism  of  most  Moslem 
peoples  will  soon  cause  new  conflicts.  We  cannot  forget  that,  aside  from 
the  great  Asiatic  powers  of  China,  Japan  and  Russia,  there  were  but  six 
independent  states  in  all  Asia  before  the  war  and  only  one  of  these  non- 
Moslem,  nor  that  the  Moslem  elements  in  Syria  and  India  are  intensely 
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nationalistic.  In  all  this,  Turkey’s  wary  attitude  towards  the  West  is  largely 
typical  of  the  whole  Moslem  world. 

Can  we  look  forward  to  any  goodwill  credits  to  help  balance  these 
undoubted  debits  which  war  is  writing  into  our  relations  with  Moslem 
lands?  For  one  thing,  if  relief  measures  arc  wisely  administered,  they  are 
certain  to  leave  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  in  many  hearts  as  was  the 
case  after  the  last  war.  It  is  hard  to  foresee  much  else  now,  though  if  the 
idealism  of  Teheran  is  carried  through,  anything  might  happen  in  new 
understanding  and  friendship. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  international  relations,  this  war  cannot  help 
but  make  the  Moslem  world  more  receptive  to  many  western  ideas  and 
ways.  It  seems  certain  that  the  social  solidarity  of  Islam  is  now  doomed. 
The  seclusion  of  women,  polygamy  and  other  social  customs  built  on 
Moslem  law  are  on  their  way  out.  Western  education  will  find  its  way  into 
every  Moslem  state.  The  democratic  idea  will  spread  everywhere.  In  such 
things  as  lightning  transportation,  the  dependence  on  machines,  dress, 
amusements  and  countless  other  material  aspects  of  society,  the  "one  world” 
of  which  we  hear  is  sure  to  be  a  reality.  If  Islam,  closely  bound  as  it  is  to 
a  peculiar  social  fabric,  is  able  to  survive  at  all  in  the  long  run,  it  will 
probably  be  modified  to  an  almost  unrecognizable  degree.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  can  count  on  certain  new  factors  in  the  Christian  approach  to 
Islam,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  literature  and  literacy  in  which  we  are 
directly  interested. 

The  Moslem,  to  varying  degrees  in  different  lands  but  inevitably  in  all, 
will  be  eager  to  become  literate.  Facilities  for  the  education  of  both  boys 
and  girls  will  increase  enormously.  The  old  religious  fanaticism  will  tend 
to  disappear,  though  a  specious  tie-up  of  Islam  with  nationalism  may  take 
its  place  in  many  cases.  Moslems  will  know  less  and  less  about  their  own 
religion  and  will  be  little  restrained  by  its  sanctions.  Increasingly  the  task 
of  the  Christian  missionary  will  not  be  to  convert  a  bigoted  Moslem  living 
in  an  invulnerable  milieu,  but  to  reach  the  hungry  soul  of  a  secularist, 
dazzled  by  the  seeming  magic  of  the  machine  to  meet  every  need  of  man 
but,  withal,  completely  unsatisfied  at  heart. 

The  literature  arm  of  missionary  service  seems  designed  by  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  to  become  a  major  means  of  reaching  the  post-war  Moslem, 
jolted  out  of  his  special  type  of  isolationism  and  with  mind  alert  to  every¬ 
thing  which  may  help  him  find  his  place  in  the  new  global  pattern  of  life 
which  no  nation  will  be  able  to  ward  off.  The  new  education  and  nation¬ 
alism  together  point  to  the  decline  of  missionary  schools  and  hospitals  in 
Moslem  lands  as  foreign-supported  institutions,  and  the  public  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  though  possibly  it  will  be  unrestricted,  is  not  likely  to 
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attract  large  audiences.  But  Christian  literature  with  its  multifarious  appeal 
to  all  types  and  its  ability  to  reach  every  village  and  home,  where  mission¬ 
aries  can  never  penetrate,  would  seem  to  be  limitless  in  its  use,  if  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  press  have  any  meaning  at  all  in  the  post-war  world. 

Undoubtedly  along  lines  of  literacy  alone  we  face  enormous  possibili¬ 
ties  of  Christian  service  and  evangelism  if  we  are  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  Dr.  Laubach  has  a  dream  that  the  Christian  church  will  play  a 
major  part  in  teaching  the  silent  billion  of  illiterates,  millions  of  whom 
are  Moslems.  This  is  certainly  ideal  but,  considering  the  colossal  task  in¬ 
volved,  it  seems  that  our  function  as  missionary  organizations  will  be  as 
trail-blazers,  demonstrating  the  miracle  of  literacy  in  each  land  until 
governments  themselves  seriously  undertake  the  complete  elimination  of 
illiteracy.  Meanwhile,  we  can  provide  experts  and  advisors  from  our  mis¬ 
sionary  staff,  set  up  demonstration  centers  and,  of  course,  attain  our  own 
goal  that  every  Christian  must  be  literate. 

The  missions  in  Moslem  lands  ought  systematically  to  see  to  it  that 
Laubach  charts  are  prepared  in  every  important  vernacular,  whether  or 
not  a  visit  from  Dr.  Laubach  is  possible.  I  do  not  have  the  statistics  on 
this  but  I  know  there  are  no  charts  in  Persian,  in  which  language  they 
would  be  immensely  useful.  A  very  elementary  chart  in  Arabic  has,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  been  little  used,  though  Dr.  Laubach  has  successfully  used  the  Arabic 
script  in  at  least  one  language  of  India.  Millions  of  Moslems  today  are 
eager  to  learn  to  read.  If  they  would,  the  missionary  societies  of  America 
and  the  British  Empire  could  kindle  fires  of  literacy  across  the  whole 
Moslem  world  which  would  burn  off  ancient  layers  of  superstition  and 
fanaticism  and  open  up  countless  minds  to  Christian  truth. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  preparation  of  literacy  charts  and 
teaching  the  illiterate  is  the  opportunity  of  the  missionary  to  produce 
suitable  literature  for  the  newly  literate.  Here  is  a  function  we  need  never 
surrender  to  government  agencies,  for  as  long  as  men  newly  learn  to  read, 
so  long  will  they  cry  out:  "Give  me  a  book"  and  be  ready  to  read  material 
within  their  grasp.  The  first  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  for  example, 
are  readily  adaptable  to  the  newly  literate’s  needs  and  the  possibilities  of 
producing  a  new  type  of  literature,  with  special  attention  to  size  of  type, 
illustrations,  simplicity  of  vocabulary  and  construction  and  a  range  of 
subjects  which  are  elementary  but  not  juvenile,  fire  the  imagination  of 
one  interested  in  literature  for  Moslems.  In  the  brave,  new  world  ahead 
of  us,  it  is  foreordained  that  millions  of  Moslems  will  learn  to  read 
whether  missionaries  teach  them  or  not.  The  tragedy  will  lie  in  whether 
or  not  they  have  decent  literature  to  read,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  our 
service  in  that  direction.  Moreover,  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
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more  potent  evangelistic  agency  than  a  varied  and  attractive  Christian 
literature  for  the  newly  literate. 

Surely  there  is  also  a  great  field  before  us  in  the  wide  range  of  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  educated  classes.  We  have  only  scratched  the  surface  on  this 
in  most  Moslem  lands.  A  really  adequate  program  will  require  missionary 
personnel  trained  for  the  purpose  and  considerable  sums  of  money,  but 
the  call  to  shift  our  resources  in  that  direction  is  all  towards  a  more  mobile 
missionary  strategy  as  against  institutions  whose  days  may  be  numbered. 
What  is  more  mobile  than  a  Christian  book  or  tract?  And  in  what  other 
branch  of  missionary  endeavor  can  we  spend  considerable  sums  without 
the  danger  of  founding  an  institution  too  expensive  tor  the  national  church 
to  take  over  or  of  pauperizing  the  church  itself?  Christian  literature  seems 
an  ideal  method  of  implementing  the  partnership  relationship  between  the 
older  and  the  younger  churches. 

When  one  comes  to  the  details  of  an  adequate  literature  program,  the 
variety  is  infinite.  In  Iran,  as  we  have  built  up  our  Christian  literature  in 
the  past  eighteen  years,  we  have  tried  to  keep  every  sort  of  reader  in  mind 
— men  and  women,  students,  scholars  of  the  old  school,  modern  men  ot 
the  world,  children,  non-Christians,  inquirers,  catechumens,  Bible  students 
and  church  leaders.  We  have  had  uniform  standards  of  excellence  in  typog¬ 
raphy  and  format  and  have  watched  such  details  as  misprints,  word¬ 
spacing  and  punctuation,  about  which  Iranians  have  been  notoriously 
careless.  We  have  used  illustrations  abundantly.  We  have  published  many 
translations  but  have  also  had  a  number  of  original  titles  by  Moslem  con¬ 
verts.  In  short,  our  ideal  has  been  a  dignified,  full-rounded  range  of  books 
and  pamphlets,  all  worthy  of  the  world  religion  which  we  profess  and 
strive  to  propagate. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  our  literature  should  have  no  place  for 
controversy.  We  must  think  of  our  constituency  not  as  Moslems  who  will 
compare  Christianity  with  Islam  but  as  lost  men  in  desperate  need  of 
Jesus  Christ.  They  will  definitely  have  turned  their  backs  on  their  tradi¬ 
tional  orthodox  faith  and  its  practises  and,  as  they  face  the  future,  we 
must  make  them  feel  a  spiritual  need  and  the  adequacy  of  Christ  to  meet 
that  need.  To  that  end,  in  our  literature  we  should  ring  the  changes  on 
the  life  and  personality  of  Jesus  Himself  and  acquaint  Moslems  with  Him 
and  with  those  men  and  women  in  Christian  history  and  in  the  modern 
world  who  have  been  transformed  by  Him.  Christ  is  our  incomparable 
asset  and  Christian  literature  focussed  on  Him  is  an  incomparable  means 
of  making  Him  known  to  the  alert  Moslem  mind  and  heart. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  literature  will  be  possible  in  every  Moslem 
land  in  the  post-war  era,  but  it  will  not  create  itself,  and  a  careful  strategy 
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for  the  whole  Moslem  world,  worked  out  in  detail  for  each  area,  is  a 
prerequisite  if  Christianity  ever  intends  to  come  to  grips  with  the  task 
of  converting  Moslems  to  Jesus  Christ.  In  some  sections  a  beginning  has 
been  made  of  such  a  strategy,  notably  through  the  Central  Literature  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Near  East  Christian  Council,  under  the  brilliant  leadership 
of  Miss  Constance  Padwick.  The  work  of  Miss  Padwick’s  office  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  as  a  clearing  house  for  basic  English  manuscripts  suitable  for  any 
Moslem  vernacular,  and  for  a  host  of  fertile  suggestions  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  Christian  literature,  could  well  be  a  model  for  a  con¬ 
structive  program  throughout  the  Moslem  world. 

A  working  Christian  literature  for  every  Moslem  land  and  in  every 
important  vernacular  spoken  by  Moslems  is  not  only  urgent  but  it  is  a 
perfectly  feasible  project,  given  a  reasonable  backing  in  force  and  funds 
by  the  sending  churches.  Yet  in  many  Moslem  fields  today  the  present 
work  is  dying  of  anaemia  and  current  plans  contemplate  only  rebuilding 
the  work  to  the  pre-war  status,  instead  of  a  great  post-war  advance,  such 
as  an  adequate  literature  program  would  involve.  It  seems  hard  to  get  the 
sending  churches  to  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  Moslem  fields,  as  compared 
with  China,  Hindu  India,  pagan  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Has  not  the 
time  come  to  drive  home  to  the  sending  churches  in  a  way  never  before 
done  adequately,  the  all-important  facts  that  one-eighth  of  our  one  world’s 
peoples  are  Moslems,  that  we  have  never  really  grappled  with  the  Moslem 
problem,  that  even  when  we  have  sent  missionaries  to  Moslem  lands  they 
have  all  too  often  worked  full-time  among  Oriental  Christians,  and  that, 
as  we  look  to  the  future,  no  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  faces  greater  political 
and  social  uncertainties  and  has  greater  possibilities  for  good  or  evil  than 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  where  most  Moslems  live?  Secretary  Ickes  has 
stated  that  "the  capital  of  the  oil  empire  is  on  the  move  to  the  Middle 
East,"  and  the  United  States  as  a  nation  is  inevitably  involved  in  all  that 
this  means  in  our  oil  age.  Can  the  church  of  America  dare  longer  to  give 
more  than  two  hundred  million  Moslems  only  a  few  crumbs  from  its 
groaning  table  while  Islam  begins  to  break  up  and  an  oil-rich  materialism 
takes  its  place? 


William  N.  Wysham  is  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Area,  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
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At  the  risk  of  over-simplification  of  a  very 
complex  problem  I  want  to  make  three  observations  on  Latin  America. 
At  present  Latin  American  countries  are  cooperating  with  us  economically 
because  it  is  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  economic  woods  for  some  of  them 
and  for  some  the  only  way  out.  But  one  and  all,  they  are  concerned  as  to 
what  the  plans  are  for  hemispheric  solidarity  in  the  post-war  era.  They 
are  afraid  that  the  solutions  now  given  to  them  by  the  United  States  are 
nothing  more  than  stop-gaps  in  a  needy  economic  problem.  They  are 
anxious  and  concerned  whether  cooperation  will  continue  following 
the  war. 

Democratic  processes  to  the  South  are  still  very  deficient  owing  in  large 
part  to  illiteracy,  lack  of  education  and  defective  economic  development. 
Charles  Morrow  Wilson  in  his  book,  Ambassadors  in  White,  points  out 
that  fifty  million  people  are  suffering  from  serious  diseases  with  no  hope 
of  any  medical  attention,  that  sixty  million  have  inadequate  diet  and  insuf¬ 
ficient  housing,  that  seventy  million  people  are  totally  illiterate  and  eighty 
million  people  can  be  classified  as  illiterates  or  semi-illiterates.  Democracy 
cannot  be  conjured  out  of  thin  air!  It  cannot  be  imposed  from  without  by 
even  a  good  force!  It  will  arrive  only  with  time  and  an  intelligent  effort 
to  end  conditions  which  keep  the  masses  of  Latin  America  in  an  intolerable 
condition  of  servitude. 

The  third  observation  is  that  many  countries  in  South  America  would 
welcome  help  on  problems  with  which  they  are  having  difficulty.  Bolivia 
this  last  year  welcomed  from  the  United  States  missions  on  rubber  and  its 
exploitation  and  in  addition  sent  to  Mexico  for  missions  on  rural  and 
educational  work.  Many  of  the  governments  which  have  been  approached 
on  the  Indian  problem  and  the  problem  of  illiteracy  have  expressed  a  desire 
for  help  in  these  vital  areas. 

In  the  light  of  these  three  observations:  that  Latin  America  fears  that 
cooperation  will  not  continue  after  the  war,  that  there  are  needs  to  be  met 
in  South  America,  and  that  governments  welcome  help  of  specified  kinds, 
what  can  the  American  church  offer? 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  Christian  literature  and  literacy  program 
which  can  be  offered  to  South  America. 
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In  line  with  principles  set  up  at  the  Madras  Conference  and  later  in  the 
Congress  on  Christian  literature  which  met  in  Mexico  City  in  July  1942, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  prepare  materials  of  different  types  for  all  age 
levels  and  for  use  among  Spanish-speaking  Christians.  One  realizes  the 
importance  of  this  work  when  it  is  seen  that  ten  years  ago  there  was 
nothing  at  all  in  Spanish  for  teachers  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools. 
There  was  very  little  graded  material  for  use  in  Sunday  Schools.  National 
teachers  might  be  ever  so  willing  but  there  was  nothing  to  place  in  their 
hands.  New  Christians  desirous  of  guidance  and  help  in  the  Christian 
life  had  little  to  enrich  their  thinking  or  their  lives. 

A  committee  on  Christian  Literature  was  set  up,  in  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  which  has  made  noteworthy  progress  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Barclay — all  the  more  so  since  the  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  busy  people  with  full  time  jobs  who  of  necessity  can  give  only 
fragments  of  time  to  the  work.  The  committee  has  sought  out  authors, 
reviewed  and  translated  manuscripts,  gotten  material  to  the  hands  of  the 
printer  and  distributed  to  the  fields,  sought  subsidies  for  printing  and  set 
up  Area  Literature  committees  which  give  counsel  and  guidance  as  to 
material  needed.  Some  of  the  committees  are  more  active  than  others. 
When  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  theological  views  the  committees  have 
been  more  reluctant  to  advise. 

The  scope  of  the  material  being  prepared  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
reading  the  titles  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  which  were  authorized 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee:  How  to  Use  the  Bible,  David 
Livingstone,  Brief  Life  of  Christ,  His  Life  and  Ours  (Weatherhead) , 
Brief  History  of  the  Reformation,  The  Huguenots,  Why  Do  Men  Suffer, 
Abundant  Living  (Stanley  Jones),  Stephen,  the  First  Christian  Martyr 
(Barbieri),  The  Idea  of  God,  The  Sanctity  of  the  Family  according  to 
Francis  of  Assissi,  The  Devotional  Life  of  the  Family,  Responsibilities  of 
the  Parents  for  the  Baby  in  the  Christian  Home,  Harmony  in  Marriage, 
Women  and  the  Church,  Pastoral  Work  with  the  Sick,  I  Confess  My  Faith 
(Madame  Chiang  Kai-Shek),  The  Nursery  School  and  the  Church. 

The  last  eight  named  are  pamphlets  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
pages.  They  have  met  with  wide  acceptance  among  national  leaders.  One 
director  of  religious  education  in  Mexico  who  received  the  free  sample 
copies  wrote  that  he  would  like  to  have  five  hundred  of  each,  because  they 
were  exactly  what  he  wants  to  place  in  the  hands  of  youth  and  parents 
who  are  getting  their  first  understanding  of  the  Christian  life. 

Preparing  materials  for  those  who  can  read  is  only  half  of  the  task. 
What  of  the  sixty  million  illiterates?  There  too  the  committee  is  at  work 
with  the  stimulating  help  of  Dr.  Frank  Laubach.  Years  ago  Frank  Laubach 
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went  to  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  Congregational  Board.  There  he 
was  convinced  that  a  Christian  community  could  not  be  built  until  there 
was  open  to  each  Christian  the  opportunity  to  read  the  Bible  for  himself 
and  to  delve  into  the  great  religious  literature  of  the  ages.  It  seemed  like 
an  impossible  task  but  he  found  a  simple,  speedy  method  of  teaching 
adult  illiterates  to  read.  Then  India  and  Africa  called  him.  A  year  ago 
he  was  loaned  to  the  Committee  on  World  Literacy  and  Christian  Literature 
to  do  for  Spanish-speaking  America  what  he  had  done  for  other  conti¬ 
nents.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin 
America  he  visited  nine  South  American  countries,  showing  that  adult 
illiterates  could  learn  to  read  in  a  few  hours.  Many  of  the  governments 
were  most  cordial  and  invited  Dr.  Laubach  to  return  and  help  further  the 
program.  He  is  now  on  his  second  tour  of  South  America,  the  Committee 
on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  again  cooperating  with  the  Committee 
on  World  Literacy  and  Christian  Literature. 

When  he  was  in  the  United  States  in  the  Fall  of  1943  he  njade  his 
first  charts  in  English.  He  went  to  Jamaica  to  prove  their  usableness.  He 
arrived  at  a  most  opportune  time  for  Jamaica  is  giving  the  franchise  to 
all  during  1944.  To  give  the  vote  to  a  people  where  more  than  half  of 
them  cannot  read  or  write  opens  the  way  to  manipulation  of  the  masses 
by  unscrupulous  demagogues.  The  first  half  of  1944  is  being  spent  in 
Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  Puerto  Rico,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Para¬ 
guay,  Brazil,  Honduras,  Guatemala  and  Mexico. 

Excerpts  from  his  letters  when  on  the  first  trip  through  South  America 
give  a  hint  of  the  method  of  work  and  how  he  put  dialect  after  dialect 
into  chart  form: 

'  On  January  1 4th  we  had  our  new  Quechua  Chart  completed  and  our 
new  Spanish  revision  nearly  so,”  "A  pastor  and  a  girl  are  with  us  to  help 
work  on  the  Maya  tongue,”  "At  Ostuncalco  we  prepared  lessons  in  the 
Man  language,”  "We  worked  all  day  and  late  into  the  evening  and  com¬ 
pleted  what  I  believe  is  a  magnificent  set  of  lessons  in  the  Conob  language, 
and  I  shall  show  them  to  the  government  and  try  to  persuade  them  to 
print  them.”  "This  morning  several  men  who  know  the  Cakchiquel  lan¬ 
guage  got  together  and  selected  words  for  a  large  chart.  Then  we  all 
worked  with  feverish  haste  to  have  the  chart  prepared  to  show  the  crowd,” 
"De  Gamio  added  'You  have  arrived  in  Mexico  at  exactly  the  right 
moment,  for  we  have  a  commission  studying  this  subject.  Will  you  please 
give  us  written  permission  to  use  your  system.  Then  we  will  begin’,” 
"From  nine  till  nearly  twelve  a  committee  of  five  government  officials 
worked  with  me  on  the  Spanish  lessons  for  Venezuela.”  "Don  Filho  re¬ 
plied,  'Our  own  Institute  for  Pedagogical  Research  will  publish  the 
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charts  and  try  them  all  over  Brazil  the  minute  you  have  them  ready’.” 

.  .  this  is  the  eighth  language  in  which  I  have  helped  a  committee  make 
lessons.” 

So  the  Committee  on  World  Literacy  and  Christian  Literature  breaks 
ground  in  Latin  America  by  offering  the  Laubach  method  to  millions  of 
illiterates  and  then  by  furnishing  them  Christian  literature  for  instruction 
and  guidance.  In  this  work  all  Christian  forces  of  America  can  join  hands 
to  lift  the  level  of  education  and  economics,  to  help  governments  with  a 
difficult  problem,  and  to  bring  men  and  women  to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


May  Yoho  Ward  is  executive  secretary,  Department 
of  Latin  America,  United  Christian  Missionary  Society. 
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If  this  were  a  cross-section  of  India,  only 
sixty  persons  in  this  room  could  read.  But  then  of  course  only  those  sixty 
would  be  present  and  the  rest  of  us  would  be  eliminated,  for  what  place 
have  the  illiterate  in  a  conference?  Can  you  imagine  a  democracy  built 
like  that?  In  India  the  tests  for  the  franchise  are  the  possession  of  property 
and  literacy;  but  88%  can’t  pass  the  second  test,  for  88%  can’t  read.  Three 
hundred  and  forty  million  illiterates! — one-third  of  the  world’s  whole 
problem  of  illiteracy! 

Take  my  village  friend  Soma.  His  daughter  was  to  be  married  and  he 
needed  cash  for  the  wedding.  To  be  sure,  Soma  earned  10^  a  day,  fairly 
regularly;  but  somehow  that  didn’t  go  very  far  with  seven  children  to 
feed.  So  he  went  to  the  moneylender  and  carefully  rang  each  rupee  of  the 
hundred  counted  out;  only  then  did  he  put  his  thumbprint  to  the  I.O.U. 
Had  he  been  able  to  read  he  would  have  seen  with  horror  that  the  amount 
he  averred  he  received  was  two  hundred  instead  of  one  hundred  and  the 
interest  he  promised  to  pay  computed  at  the  rate  of  60% !  As  the  years 
went  by  the  moneylender  progressively  seized  his  property,  then  two  of  his 
children  as  slaves  in  lieu  of  arrears  in  the  annal  interest.  In  spite  of  these 
dear  payments  Soma  still  owed  the  capital.  And  all  because  he  had  to  put 
his  thumbprint  instead  of  being  able  to  sign  his  name !  And  Soma  is  one  of 
340  million  folk,  fine  folk,  put  by  illiteracy  at  the  mercy  of  the  unscrupulous. 

Why  doesn’t  India  make  progress  in  agriculture?  Because  340  million 
like  Soma  can’t  read  and  of  course  follow  the  old  ways.  Why  doesn’t 
India  make  progress  in  sanitation  and  health?  Because  her  multitudes  can’t 
read.  Why  doesn’t  India  make  progress  in  industry?  Because — or  at  least 
partly  because — illiteracy  dogs  her  steps.  Why  doesn’t  India  make  progress 
toward  democracy?  How  can  a  man  share  intelligently  in  government,  no 
matter  how  alert  he  be,  if  his  mind  must  be  formed  by  bazaar  rumors 
rather  than  by  his  own  study  and  balanced  judgment?  And  how  can  a 
nation  be  welded  into  unity  when  12%  don’t  care  enough  for  88%  to 
teach  them? 

Ah,  but  the  picture  is  changing — rapidly.  For  India  has  recognized  the 
centrality  of  this  problem.  Now  everywhere  there  are  night  schools:  in 
factories,  in  government  offices  (one  department  refuses  to  pay  salaries 
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until  the  employee  can  sign  his  own  name!),  among  coolies  (and  what  a 
sight  it  was  in  a  Punjab  station  to  see  a  primer  in  the  pocket  of  every 
porter,  with  little  groups  squatting  down  to  study  between  trains!), 
schools  in  mud  courtyards  of  remote  villages — not  nearly  enough  but  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  them.  In  one  or  two  centers  whole  villages  have 
been  made  literate.  Patriotic  young  men  band  themselves  into  Anti-Thumb 
Impression  Campaigns  or  Wars  Against  Illiteracy.  The  All-India  Women’s 
Conference  has  put  a  literate  India  at  the  head  of  all  its  objectives.  The 
National  Congress  ministries  excelled  in  inaugurating  campaigns.  Other 
provincial  and  municipal  governments  cooperated.  Parades,  badges,  a  star 
on  the  wall  of  the  house  for  every  literate  member  of  the  family,  rural 
festivals  where  only  literate  villagers  were  admitted,  threats  of  dismissal 
to  illiterate  employees,  remission  to  convicts  who  learned  in  jails  and 
now  classes  for  army  recruits — all  these  devices  add  to  the  momentum  of 
a  movement  which  will  change  the  character  of  India. 

How  did  it  start?  Christian  missions — Christian  caring  for  the  under¬ 
privileged — Christian  concern  for  the  impact  of  illiteracy  on  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  India — Christian  realization  that  an  illiterate  Church  means  a 
Church  without  the  Bible,  and  therefore  a  Church  weak  and  in  danger 
for  its  very  life.  So  Dr.  Laubach  came  and  demonstrated  that  there  was  a 
method  which  worked,  and  built  confidence  that  India  could  be  made 
literate,  and  helped  experts  prepare  lessons  in  a  score  of  languages.  Before 
that  it  took  three  years  to  teach  an  adult  to  read;  now.  it  takes  three 
months,  or  if  the  pupil  is  really  bright  three  weeks.  And  still  experiment 
with  revision  goes  on,  in  hopes  of  shortening  the  time. 

So  it  has  been  the  Church  which  has  led  India  in  the  literacy  campaign. 
Fourteen  provincial  literacy  committees  working  under  the  National  Chris¬ 
tian  Council  direct  research,  preparation  of  materials  and  training  of 
workers.  It  is  hoped  that  soon  there  will  be  a  full-time  director  in  each 
area,  and  also  in  each  denominational  group  for  the  area.  In  most  of 
the  areas  other  communities  and  the  government  have  acknowledged  and 
followed  the  Christian  lead — and  often  one  hears  in  Hindu-Moslem  circles 
"for  this  work  one  must  have  the  missionary  spirit"!  Thus  the  Church 
demonstrates  Christianity  in  action,  and  in  a  sphere  where  even  the  poorest 
believer  can  help,  for  it  takes  less  of  finance  than  of  love. 

What  kind  of  democracy  will  India  be?  One  built  on  race  hatred  or 
love?  Will  the  West  reach  out  with  service  and  win  love?  One  built  on 
class  revolution?  Not  if  India’s  privileged  now  serve  her  masses.  One  of  re¬ 
ligious  tensions  ?  Adult  education  is  an  issue  which  has  proven  its  ability  to 
transcend  pettinesses.  Weaving  into  the  fabric  of  India’s  future  the  good¬ 
will  and  brotherliness  of  the  literacy  campaign  may  unify  the  whole  pattern. 
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But  the  pattern  itself  will  depend  on  what  India  reads.  For  literacy  is 
but  the  step  to  literature,  and  whoever  provides  books  for  India  will  form 
the  mind  of  India — be  it  Japan  or  Russia  or  reformers  or  defamers  or 
whosoever  will.  Here  lies  the  supreme  challenge  of  today  to  the  Church. 
India  needs  simple  books  for  new  readers,  books  on  daily  life  in  home  and 
field  and  bazaar — books  filled  with  truth  and  high  ideals.  As  the  88% 
emerge  into  literacy  they  are  going  to  believe  everything  that  is  on  a 
printed  page.  India  needs  also  stories,  novels,  history,  poetry  which  will  inter¬ 
pret  for  everyone  life  at  its  best,  yes,  which  will  relate  life  to  the  Christian 
way.  India  needs  a  Christian  apologetic,  to  woo  thinking  men  to  Christ. 

Is  the  Church  doing  anything  about  this?  Yes.  Strong  interdenomina¬ 
tional  Christian  committees  in  each  province  are  studying  the  problems  of 
developing  national  authors — and  artists — ,  of  producing  the  books  needed 
for  evangelism,  for  pastors,  for  the  education  of  the  Church,  and  of 
publishing  and  distributing  these  books.  Fourteen  major  languages  are 
not  enough  for  these  promoters  of  Christian  literature,  and  they  are  now 
looking  to  some  of  the  lesser  languages  (India  totals  over  200  languages) 
among  hitherto  unreached  tribes.  They  plan  also  for  a  closer  coordination 
of  all  Christian  literature  agencies  within  an  area,  and  for  reproduction 
of  valuable  books  in  all  the  languages.  They  want  to  increase  the  number 
of  Christian  bookshops — possibly  through  vans  which  will  itinerate  to 
church  lawns.  It  is  to  subsidize  these  efforts  that  American  Boards  give 
ever  more  generously  to  the  National  Christian  Council  for  literature. 

The  newest  demand  is  for  libraries.  I  had  one  as  I  camped  in  the  dis¬ 
trict:  a  tin  box,  remodelled  so  that  the  side  opened  to  reveal  sixty  small 
books  in  three  languages.  Whenever  I  was  in  my  tent  the  boys  of  the 
village  would  come  and  sit  in  a  silent  group,  reading  voraciously.  And 
then  invariably  they  would  say,  "Why  don’t  we  have  books  like  these? 
Where  can  we  get  them?’’  Why  indeed?  For  that  library  cost  just  three 
dollars  complete.  Surely  in  every  village  there  is  some  philanthropist  who 
could  endow  a  library  for  his  town.  Or  America  could.  The  Telugu  area 
has  decided  that  wherever  there  are  as  many  as  ten  Christians  there  must 
be  a  library. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  India  books.  Whatever  the  future  brings  those 
books  will  remain  with  an  unchanging  message.  This  is  the  challenge  I 
bring  you — now,  in  this  decisive  period  of  India’s  history,  give  her  literacy 
and  give  her  Christian  literature — for  they  are  paramount  and  permanent. 

Ruth  Ure,  recently  secretary  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  India  for  Literacy,  Literature  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Home,  now  carries  these  portfolios  for  all  the 
foreign  fields  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
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At  the  close  of  these  foregoing  presentations 
of  the  scope,  emphases  and  promise  of  world  literacy  and  Christian  litera¬ 
ture,  there  is  no  need  for  even  a  summary.  I  bring  you  not  an  address.  I 
give  you  an  exclamation  mark.  After  all  you  have  read  on  this  vast  subject 
of  the  truth  that  makes  men  free,  let  me  place  these  final  words  as  a 
strong,  terse,  emphatic  exclamation  point. 

Such  punctuation  is  used  to  startle  the  complacent,  to  quicken  the 
imagination,  to  assert  the  certainty,  to  attest  to  the  finality.  This  is  what 
we  have  tried  to  state.  The  truth  that  makes  men  free  is  the  greatest  force 
on  earth.  If  taken  seriously,  that  does  startle  complacency,  quicken  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  give  a  sense  of  the  certainty  and  finality  of  the  Christian 
mission. 

"Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth:  I  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword."  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  profound  statements 
of  our  Lord;  it  unfolds  with  brilliant  illumination  the  place  and  power  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  most  vital  issue  of  our  time;  namely,  in  finally 
winning  the  war — which  means  the  making  and  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 
Two  things  about  this  provocative  word  from  the  gospel  are  quite  obvious. 
First,  Jesus  does  bring  peace,  the  deep  and  abiding  peace  of  God.  There¬ 
fore,  here  He  must  have  been  referring  to  the  superficial  and  ephemeral 
peace  built  upon  the  judgments  of  man.  Secondly,  insofar  as  we  know  or 
are  able  to  deduce  from  His  spirit,  life  and  teachings,  Jesus  never  used 
a  material  sword.  Therefore,  here  He  was  obviously  referring  to  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit.”  The  Bible  as  a  whole,  history  and  our  immediate  experience 
sustain  two  certain  propositions:  first,  man-made  peace  has  and  will  fail; 
secondly,  the  penetrating  and  creative  word  of  Christ — even  as  a  sword, — 
has  and  will  continue  to  cut  into  life  until  a  God-made  peace  is  accom¬ 
plished.  The  "sword  of  the  Spirit"  will  not  permit  a  peace  built  upon 
man’s  frail  philosophies  or  upon  his  warped  scale  of  values.  Christ  will 
pierce  humanity  with  disturbing  truth  until  God  is  respected  and  obeyed 
and  His  principles  of  life  are  accepted  and  realized.  Today  as  the  world 
seeks  frantically  for  peace,  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  insist  there 
will  be  no  lasting  peace  until  civilization  is  built  upon  the  foundations 
designated  by  the  Master-builder,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  In  this  insistence 
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the  Church  cuts  through  false  concepts  of  world  order  by  wielding  the 
"sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God."  Herein  is  the  dominant 
and  controlling  purpose  of  the  Christian  effort  in  literacy  and  literature. 

This  sword  has  two  edges.  The  "sword  of  the  Spirit"  endeavors  to  insert 
two  penetrating  verities  into  the  thinking,  believing  and  living  of  man: 
first,  unconditional  surrender  of  man  to  God;  secondly,  unqualified 
brotherhood  of  man  to  man.  Herein  is  the  power  to  perpetuate  peace. 

The  unconditional  surrender  of  man  to  man  makes  a  strong  battle-cry, 
but  you  know  and  I  know,  and  it  is  imperative  that  all  men,  and  particu¬ 
larly  their  leaders  come  to  know,  that  no  man  or  group  or  nation  is 
capable  of  creating  and  keeping  world  order  unless  those  concerned  give 
priority  to  unconditional  surrender  to  God.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the 
ages.  This  is  the  Word  of  God.  God  is  not  mocked  by  man’s  pride  in 
his  own  physical  achievements.  William  Penn  found  that  out  long  ago 
and  warned:  "A  nation  shall  be  ruled  by  God,  or  governed  by  tyrants." 
How  much  clearer  we  should  be  able  to  see  this  than  Penn  did  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  "Hallelujah  Chorus"  is  not  a  sentimental  theme 
song  for  the  "movie"  of  the  world.  "He  shall  reign"  is  not  a  gesture  to 
satisfy  emotional  desire.  It  is  the  absolute,  the  certainty,  the  finality. 

Peace  is  not  an  easy  covering  in  which  to  hide  life.  By  the  verse  "I 
came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword,"  the  marginal  reading  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revised  Version  offers  "cast"  as  an  optional  reading  for  "send.”  This 
is  revealing.  "I  came  not  to  cast  peace,"  said  Jesus.  That  is,  He  did  not 
come  to  throw  peace  over  life  as  a  cloak  of  sentiment  or  escape.  In  other 
words, 

Peace  does  not  mean  the  end  of  all  our  striving, 

Joy  does  not  mean  the  drying  of  our  tears; 

Peace  is  the  power  that  comes  to  souls  arriving 
Up  to  the  light  where  God  Himself  appears. 

The  growing  expression  becoming  very  common  in  liberal  circles  re¬ 
garding  plans  for  world  peace  is  "expanding  welfare.”  This  is  the  favorite 
refrain  of  Professor  Laski.  He  writes:  "It  is  at  least  possible  that  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  Churchill  government  to  find  now  the  basis  upon  which, 
when  peace  comes,  expanding  welfare  can  be  organized  means  a  drift 
more  rapid  and  more  widespread  than  we  can  now  imagine  away  from 
the  acceptance  of  democratic  procedures  as  normal.”  Very  good,  but  not 
good  enough.  A  God-made  peace  demands  " deepening  welfare.”  The 
hopeful  sign  before  us  is  that  world-minded  statesmen  of  the  highest 
stature  are  beginning  to  see  and  proclaim  this. 

Christians  have  suffered  from  an  inferiority  complex.  Prophetic  voices 
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of  our  day  are  pleading  with  the  Church  to  emerge  from  its  lethargy  and 
to  become  more  valiant  in  its  labors. 

The  unreleased  power  inherent  in  the  Christian  Church  is  the  greatest 
unused  resource  available  in  the  world  at  this  late  hour  for  the  winning 
of  the  war.  That  such  a  potential  for  overcoming  evil  with  good  should  be 
so  long  unknown  and  pent  up  is  becoming  well  nigh  the  major  tragedy 
on  the  blood-stained  canvas  of  the  distressing  contemporary  scene.  The 
appalling  ignorance  of  the  non-Christian  constituency  as  to  what  the  truth 
of  Christ  is  all  about  is  bad  enough.  The  far  more  lamentable  condition  is 
a  combination  of  the  unawareness  of  most  Christians  as  to  the  place  and 
purpose  of  the  truth  that  makes  men  free  in  the  present  cataclysm  and  the 
limited,  if  not  dubious,  effectiveness  of  the  fellowship  of  those  who  claim 
to  follow  Jesus  in  using  the  "weapons  of  our  warfare.”  We  spend  far  more 
time  and  energy  in  crying  out  against  the  grievous  and  vicious  sins  of 
Nazism,  Fascism  and  Shinto  militarism  than  we  do  in  bold,  concerted, 
spiritual  offensive  against  these  enemies  of  Christ.  We  shall  be  defeated 
in  this  terrible  conflict,  no  matter  what  the  military  outcome  may  be,  unless 
those  who  comprise  the  "'beloved  community”  awake,  arise,  understand 
and  act.  The  Church  must  win  this  war.  And  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  campaigns  for  literacy  and  Christian  literature  are  effective  spearheads 
in  the  attack. 

On  a  recent  lecture  tour  Mr.  Waldo  Frank  delivered  a  series  of  provoca¬ 
tive  and  somewhat  revolutionary  addresses  majoring  upon  the  subject  The 
War  Beneath  the  War.  Herein  was  strong  and  sound  contention  that  the 
vital  and  determining  factors  in  our  global  calamity  are  beneath  the 
physical  and  political  manifestations  and  that  the  curative  results  of  this 
horrible  war  will  not  be  procured  primarily  by  armed  forces.  "  The  war 
beneath  the  war” — Waldo  Frank  digs  deeply.  Christians  must  go  deeper. 
As  on  many  other  occasions,  Rufus  Jones  sounds  the  deepest  note:  "'The 
real  battle,  now  as  always,  is  in  the  soul.  What  is  happening  to  minds  is 
more  important  than  what  is  happening  to  buildings  or  to  ships.” 

You  suggest  that  I  bring  a  radical  and  a  mystic  to  support  me  and  that 
in  these  hard  times  "'we  must  be  realistic.”  Very  well,  since  that  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  let  us  be  realistic.  Turn  to  one  who  speaks  with  acknowl¬ 
edged  realism  and  accepted  authority,  particularly  on  foreign  affairs.  It  is 
surprising  to  discover  how  long  preachers  and  laymen  have  been  quoting 
Mr.  Walter  Lippman  as  a  prophet  of  realism.  Back  in  1923  this  pioneer 
columnist  was  an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  business  of  clear  thinking 
on  world  issues.  Referring  to  Lippman’s  book  Public  Opinion,  published 
in  that  year,  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  of  Oxford,  pointed  out  that  the  author 
gave  forceful  admonition  as  to  how  many  of  the  defects  and  failures  in 
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the  control  of  public  affairs  could  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  picture 
in  men’s  minds,  by  which  their  action  is  necessarily  determined,  has  so 
little  correspondence  with  the  actual  reality.  Since  that  time  Walter  Lipp- 
man  has  consistently  made  this  emphasis,  until  now,  twenty  years  later,  in 
a  recent  statement  he  has  reached  the  solid  rock  of  realism:  "For  an 
answer  to  the  deepest  questions  of  policy  which  face  us  in  dealing  with 
our  enemies,  ...  we  must  return  for  guidance  to  the  first  and  last  things 
of  our  spiritual  heritage.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  the  moral  effort.  For  this  is 
the  hour  of  decision.  It  is  the  most  fateful  moment  of  our  lives,  and  only 
if  we  believe  truly  can  we  hope  to  think  clearly  and  then  to  act  effectively.” 
What  illumination  for  a  dark  time!  What  compelling  demand  upon  Chris¬ 
tian  faith !  What  a  plea  for  the  truth  that  makes  men  free.  We  had  better 
show  greater  concern  about  the  "war  beneath  the  war.”  Fundamentally, 
"We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against 
powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places.”  As  a  matter  of  life  or  death:  the  church  must 
win  this  war.  More  terrible  than  an  army  with  banners  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  With  humble  reference  we  say  to  Frank  Laubach,  Jim  Yen 
and  Margaret  Wrong,  prophets  of  literacy  and  champions  of  Christian 
literature,  "You  and  your  idea  are  come  to  the  Kingdom  for  such  a  time 
as  this’.” 

Today  the  Christian  Church  claims  some  650,000,000  enrolled  members. 
Here  is  a  force  powerful  enough  for  any  task,  if  directed  to  a  single  pur¬ 
pose.  When  Christians  were  numbered  but  by  thousands  they  "turned  the 
world  upside  down.”  Now  in  the  face  of  mad  confusion  and  terrific 
opposition,  in  a  world  weary  and  torn  asunder,  there  is  the  imperative 
necessity  that  the  world  church  use  widely  and  valiantly  the  major  and 
most  powerful  of  the  "weapons  of  its  warfare” — the  propagation  of  the 
truth  of  Christ  through  literacy  and  literature. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  this  aspect  of  the  World  Mission  of 
the  Church  is  a  tale  of  adventure,  a  demonstration  of  endurance  and  a 
testament  of  faith.  It  contains  the  key  to  a  new  world  order.  This  is  not 
too  strong  a  statement,  for  the  present  world  conflict  is  basically  a  war  of 
ideas.  If  the  struggle  today  is  to  free  the  oppressed  millions,  of  what  value 
is  it  to  liberate  their  bodies  and  not  release  their  minds  and  souls?  A 
Christian  victory  and  a  righteous  and  durable  peace  will  come  only  as  the 
mind  and  soul  of  a  weary  and  broken  world  are  fed  upon  "whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report.” 

In  one  of  the  writings  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  there  is  this  delicious  morsel: 
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"Poor  Richard  Lovatt  wearied  himself  to  death  struggling  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  himself,  and  calling  it  Australia.’’  World  confutations  challenge  us. 
The  movements  among  the  nations  stir  us.  The  universe  overwhelms  us. 
But,  after  all,  as  the  interminable  theme  of  an  ultra-modern  novel  insists: 
"It  all  comes  down  to  the  individual.’’ 

World  vision,  world  desire,  a  world  task  for  the  Christian  Church — yes, 
but  it  all  comes  down  to  the  individual.  Dig  beneath  the  events  of  this 
terrible  day.  As  you  study  the  causes  of  world  conflict,  you  will  give  time 
to  colonization,  economy,  trade,  armaments,  distribution  of  wealth,  the 
"four  freedoms."  These  will  be  faced  and  solutions  must  be  found.  You 
will  contemplate  a  just  and  durable  peace.  You  will  plead  for  a  new  world 
order.  But  you  must  go  deeper.  And  if  you  do  go  deeper  you  cannot  escape 
this  pertinent  personal  fact:  of  primary  importance  is  the  place  of  the 
individual  in  his  varied  relationships  with  and  influence  upon  his  fellow- 
men.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  necessarily  in  spectacular,  dramatic, 
large  ways  and  big  things. 

Let  Frank  Laubach  speak:  "  'Isn’t  there  something  all  of  us  can  do?’ 
At  least  a  billion  people  are  asking  that.  There  never  was  such  an  abyss 
between  men’s  desire  to  help  and  their  apparent  helplessness.  The  soldiers 
who  came  through  hell  alive,  the  relatives  and  pals  of  those  who  didn’t, 
the  victims  of  bombs  and  famine,  and  the  millions  who  are  losing  all  they 
possess  are  frantic  to  try  anything  that  promises  to  prevent  this  from 
happening  again. 

"There  is  something  we  all  can  do;  something  more  important  for  world 
peace  than  anything  our  leaders  can  do  for  us.  It  is  our  leaders  who  are 
helpless,  for  even  if  they  did  agree  upon  a  plan,  which  they  do  not,  their 
plan  would  not  end  wars.  The  two  billions  of  human  beings  strewn  over 
this  planet  are  divided  like  the  sands  on  the  seashore,  and  down  across 
the  world  in  every  direction  are  ugly  fissures  between  nations,  races,  classes, 
religions,  economic  systems.  Any  world  structures  built  on  that  sand  will 
crumble. 

"The  first  process  in  building  ONE  WORLD  is  to  turn  this  foundation 
from  sand  to  concrete,  so  that  it  will  not  fail  as  it  did  three  times  before. 
Here  is  where  you  and  I  are  necessary,  and  millions  like  us.  We  can  reach 
across  the  rifts,  large  and  small,  and  draw  people  near  us  together  into 
a  sense  of  oneness — that  simple,  almost  child-like,  each-one-teach-one 
technique  of  literacy  leading  to  Christian  literature.  Millions  of  us  will 
be  needed  to  do  it,  just  as  millions  of  blood  corpuscles  heal  any  wound. 
The  part  each  one  of  us  has  to  play  is  simple,  but  enormously  powerful 
when  multiplied  by  millions.” 

Few  people  realize  that  one  thousand  million  people  now  illiterate  will 
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probably  become  literate  this  century.  They  who  teach  this  billion  win  their 
hearts.  "The  most  direct  way  I  know  to  lead  a  man  to  Christ,”  says 
Laubach,  "  is  to  sit  down  beside  him  with  your  heart  full  of  love  and 
sweetly  and  patiently  teach  him  to  read.”  And  then — are  we  going  to 
give  him  that  reading?  Will  it  be  clean  or  not?  Will  it  be  of  Christ  or 
atheism?  Will  it  be  of  love  or  hate?  Whatsoever  is  sown  in  the  mind  the 
world  will  reap.  What  will  happen  when  this  oppressed  two-thirds  shall 
speak  after  the  silence  of  the  centuries? 

The  answer  is  in  how  you  and  I  see  and  act — as  individuals,  societies, 
boards,  the  Church — how  we  see  and  accept  the  obligations  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  what  we  call  "world  literacy  and  Christian  literature,”  or,  if  you 
will,  how  bravely  and  boldly  in  this  our  day  of  warfare  we  Christians 
wield,  and  teach  others  to  wield,  the  "sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
word  of  God.” 


Charles  T.  Lf.ber,  Secretary  for  Promotion,  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  World  Literacy  and  Christian  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America. 
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